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The ‘Aging’ Air Line Pilot 


A Pilot's Functional Age Is More Important Than His Chronological Age And 
The Only Real Yardstick Whether He Can Perform Efficiently And Safely 


Much has been written and much 
has been spoken about the aging pilot. 
But in all that has been written, and all 
that has been said, I have yet to read 
or hear an adequate description of the 
capabilities or functional limitations of 
the aging pilot. Some in describing the 
aging pilot will refer to a chronological 
age; others will refer to a physiological 
age, implying in the statement that 
there might be a great variance be- 
tween the two. Recently in talking with 
a high ranking naval officer, the officer 
stated that as far as he is concerned 
the aging pilot is a pilot, who is older 
than he is. 

As one hears so much today about 
the aging pilot one begins to wonder 
who, or what is the aging pilot. In try- 
ing to determine who is the aging pilot, 
we can embrace a very large group of 
individuals. From the day that an in- 
dividual earns his student pilot license, 
he becomes an aging pilot. He jo’ns 
that vast group that goes on to private 
pilot, commercial pilot, air line pilot 
and finally the revered retired pilot. 


No Ready Answer 

When we attempt to determine what 
the aging pilot is, the answer isn’t 
readily available. This aging pilot is an 
individual who is engaged in a youthful 
and contemporary industry. He may 
have been flying for many years. And, 
if he has been flying for many years, he 
is extremely desirous of flying for many 
more. The aging pilot of today is a 


By Dr. Thomas A. Coates 


pioneer in aviation. He is exploring the 
realm of age in so far as age may be 





This article is based on an address 
by the author to the Aero-Medical 
Association meeting, held in Chicago 
during mid-April. 











related to aviation. He is trying to dem- 
onstrate that an older pilot, just as well 
as a younger pilot, is fully capable of 
directing a high speed aircraft through 
the atmosphere. He is relatively the 
same type of pioneer as our forefathers 
were, who invaded the western sectors 
of our nation. The difference is, our 
forefathers were on land in caravans; 
these fellows are in the air in airplanes. 


No Statistics 

As doctors we depend for conclusive 
information on voluminous statistics. 
In investigating the catalogued capa- 
bilities of the aging pilot we find that 
anything that faintly resembles volu- 
minous statistics is just not available. 
Consequently, we are at a loss to come 
to any complete conclusion as to what 
the aging pilot is, or to define exactly 
what he should do, or how long he 
should do it. 

The essential reason for the lack of 
profuse statistics on the aging pilot is 
that the process of aging follows no 
routine. It is a multi-phasic procedure. 
Just as each one of us bears no physical 


resemblance: to the other, so will ea 
one of us manifest differently the cor 
plex process,of aging. In some tl 
process af aging is accelerated, while i 
others it sometimes seems to be dread 
fully slow. 

How do pilots age? They age in th 
same manner in which everyone els 
ages. They age in physical appearance : 
they age in motor function; they ag 
in sensory function; they age in mental 
function. The aging process affects alli 
the systems of the body. There is in the 
human body, however, a co-ordinating 
and stabilizing mechanism, which inte- 
grates the various physiological proc- 
esses and keeps them functioning nor- 
mally. As one grows older the blood 
chemistry, for example, remains fairly 
constant. It could very well be that the 
ability of the co-ordinating mechanism 
to withstand the various stresses of 
daily life spells the difference between 
the body being able to maintain, or not 
to maintain, normal physiological func- 
tions. 


Vision Changes 

As one grows older vision is one of 
the sensory functions which undergoes 
a remarkable change. The most marked 
change is the lack of ability to see near 
objects clearly. This lack of clarity of 
near vision focus becomes even more 
pronounced under conditions of re- 
duced illumination, such as in a cock- 
pit at twilight, or at night. This defect 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Air Schedules: How Realistic? 


The CAB Has Proposed A Rule To Require The Air Lines To Conform To Published 
Schedules. This Article Backgrounds Some Of The ‘Realistic Scheduling’ Problem 


vate arrivals that have been plaguing 
railroad passengers lately are creating 
equally serious problems for the air 
tr-veler and the airlines. This can be 
a elatively minor matter for the occa- 
sicnal pleasure traveler who may sim- 
ply shrug his shoulders and go back 
to sleep when told something about a 
delayed arrival. But the regular air 
traveler, a business man who flies be- 
cause his time is money, is likely to 
protest with the bitterness of an irate 
train commuter against flights re- 
peatedly behind schedule because of 
pre-departure delays and delays in 
flight. 

Che Civil Aeronautics Board, like the 
railroad regulatory agencies, is now 
struggling with this whole question of 
more accurate schedules. The officials 
are trying to work out some kind of a 
fair yardstick to help determine just 
when a flight timetable is “realistic.” 
The latest board proposal is that the 
airlines meet schedules 65 per cent of 
the time or adjust their timetables ac- 
cordingly. 

Spot Check 

Precisely how often the airlines meet 
their schedules today is not known. But 
one spot check of one month of the 
scheduled flying times of seven airlines 
late last year, a month blest with pretty 
good flying weather, turned up these 
results : 

Of 1,735 flights, 1,291, or about 75 
per cent, missed their scheduled arrivals 
by from one minute to more than two 
hours. 

[he airlines point out that such spot 
checks represent only a small portion 
of their flights. While noting that a 
minute is not much time to be late, the 
airlines say they believe they should be 
entitled to from five to fifteen minutes 
of leeway. 

Che breakdown by airlines: 

> Airline A—Of 270 flights, 145, or 
53 per cent, were late. Of one group of 
thirty-one flights, only two—6.5 per 
cent—arrived on time. 

» Airline B—Of 287 flights, only 
fifty were on time with about 83 per 
cent late by one minute or more. In 
one group where all twenty-seven 
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By Alvin Shuster 
Of Tue New Yorx Times 


flights were late; one was from 1-10 
minutes over due; one, 11-20 minutes; 
three, 21-30 minutes; two, 31-40 min- 
utes; six, 41-50; one, 51-60; five, 61-120 
minutes, and eight were more than two 
hours late. 

» Airline C—Of 347 flights, 210, or 
63 per cent, failed to arrive on sched- 
ule. Forty-two flights in one group of 
fifty-four, or 77 per cent, were on time. 
Two trips arrived an hour early. 

» Airline D—Tardiness ranged from 
50 to 100 per cent. Of 277 trips 
checked, only forty-five or 17 per cent, 
were on time. In one group of forty- 
nine flights, all were from twenty min- 
utes to more than two hours late. 

» Airline E—Only one of 155 
checked flights arrived according to 
schedule. Of one group of forty-six, 70 
per cent were more than ten minutes 
late. 

» Airline F—Eighty-four per cent, or 
131, of 156 flights were listed as late. 
In two groups of thirty flights each, all 
planes arrived off-schedule. 

» Airline G—Seventy-five per cent, 
or 182 of 243 checked flights, were off- 
schedule. 

Since these checks were made, some 
schedules have been adjusted to reflect 
longer flying times. In some cases faster 
aircraft have made timetable revisions 
unnecessary. 

At present, the airlines must file their 
schedules with the CAB but are not 
required to meet them. They do not 





On The Cover 


Pres. C. N. Sayen is shown in the 
pilot’s seat of Boeing 707, just be- 
fore taking off on a demonstration 
flight of the jet transport prototype. 
In the co-pilot’s seat is J. R. Gan- 
nett, Boeing experimental test pilot. 
At the flight engineer’s position is 
R. L. Loesch, Boeing senior experi- 
mental test pilot. Sayen headed 
ALPA group which visited Boeing’s 
transport division recently for discus- 
sions with company engineers on de- 
sign characteristics and features of 
production model 707 jet transports. 











have to report or explain schedule de- 
lays. Thus, for now at léast, they are 
not faced with the threats of punitive 
action such as those confronting the 
New York Central Railroad. The State 
Public Service Commission threatened 
to do something drastic if the railroad 
did not improve its late trains. 

Once the airline yardstick is drawn, 
CAB officials feel they, too, will 
have the authority to control more ac- 
curate scheduling. They note that ac- 
tion could then be taken under that 
section of the basic aviation law that 
prohibits unfair and deceptive prac- 
tices or unfair methods of competition. 


Basis For Action 

The Air Line Pilots Association com- 
plains that the  airlines-published 
schedules are dishonest because the 
lines know they can not be completed 
on time. The association recently re- 
newed a long-standing plea that the 
CAB compel the lines to file more 
accurate schedules. 

“Airlines sell speed,” one union offi- 
cial said. “But why should they sell 
false speed? It is hard on the pilot to 
have to explain to passengers that the 
schedule is faster than the plane. No 
pilot likes to tell his passengers that 
although they took off on time they 
were still fifteen minutes behind the ad- 
vertised schedule. 

“Different schedules by different air- 
lines flying the same route and using 
the same equipment are silly. A DC-6 
is a DC-6 and no airline is going to 
make it go any faster.” 

The airlines concede that there is, 
perhaps, room for improvement. How- 
ever, they say there are few unrealistic 
schedules remaining, and attribute most 
of the delays to the nation’s outmoded 
air control system. 


ATA's View 
The Air Transport Association, rep- 
resenting the regular scheduled airlines, 
cites more than thirty other possible 
causes beyond the carriers’ control. 
These include various mechanical fail- 
ures, customs and immigration delays, 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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11th IFALPA Conference in session. 


IFALPA continues to grow. At the 
Eleventh Annual Conference, held in 
Rome March 14-22, 1956, two ad- 
ditional air line pilot associations, Pak- 
istan and Iceland, became accredited 
to IFALPA and participated at the 
conference. This made a total of 22 
pilot associations attending the Feder- 
ation’s conference, since India had 
been dropped from the Federation. 

Present at the conference as observer 
was a representative from the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, 
(ICAO), and from the International 
Transport Federation (ITF). Mr. R. M. 
Soward from the Paris office of ICAO 
participated as an observer and ad- 
visor on ICAO matters to the IFALPA 
conference. Dr. Gatto was the ITF ob- 
server accredited to the conference. 


Held At Grand Hotel 

The conference was held in the 
Grand hotel in Rome, Italy. The ac- 
comodations were exceptionally fine. 
Thanks to the fine advance arrange- 
ments by Associazione Italiana Piloti 
Aviazione Civile, the host organization, 
and the preparation of the conference 
material by Mr. Dennis Follows, secre- 
tary, and Captain C. C. Jackson, tech- 
nical secretary, with the able assistance 
of Mrs. E. S. Ward, secretariat, the 
conference ran smoothly. 


Mr. C. N. Sayen, president of 
IFALPA, continued to live up to his 
reputation for conducting the confer- 
ences at a high level and for insisting 
upon each session starting promptly. 
This punctuality in starting, frequently 
required the appearance of half-empty 
teacups at the conference table, follow- 
ing the tea break, but resulted in the 
processing of the maximum amount of 
work in the minimum amount of time. 
The amount of work accomplished at 
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IFALPA Rome 
Conference 


An ALPA Delegate's Report On The 
| 1th Annual Meeting Held March 14-22 


By Capt. L. Homer Mouden 


this conference was approximately 10% 
greater than at preceding conferences, 
with more emphasis on the social and 
industrial aspects of pilot problems. 
For example, the Montreal conference 
passed 40 resolutions, while at Rome 48 
resolutions received consideration. By 
necessity, the technical problems had 
received prior consideration in past 
years, but the Federation has now 
reached the stature, where it is in posi- 
tion to give greater emphasis and im- 
petus to those pilot problems of a more 
sociological nature. 


Social Activities 

One of the highlights of the non- 
conference activities was an audience 
with His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
which was arranged for the group 
through efforts of the Italian Air Line 
Pilots Association. It was considered 
a rare honor by all members of the 
group — whether Catholics or non- 
Catholics—and one that they will re- 
member for the rest of their lives. 


Official social activities at the con- 
ference included a formal welcome to 
IFALPA at the City Hall by the Ma- 
yor of Rome and high ranking offi- 
cials in Italian aviation; the annual 
farewell stag dinner given by the host 
pilots association; and the reception 
for all conference members and their 
wives at the home of the United States 
Air Attache in Rome. Gen. Emmett 
B. Cassady, Air Attache, Rome, was a 
former Braniff Airways Captain and 


holds ALPA No. 1789. 


The annual farewell dinner—held on 
Saturday night instead of the final 
night of the conference, as previously 
was the case—afforded a fine oppor- 
tunity for congenial fellowship, fine 
Italian cuisine, and uncovered some 
unknown pilot talent for after-dinner 
story telling. 


ALPA Delegation 
ALPA’s representatives at the con- 
ference were Captains C. E. Beatley, 
CAP; C. C. Spencer, PAA; R. F. Adic- 
kes, TWA; and the writer. C. N. Say- 


C. N. Sayen, Brig.-Gen. E. B. Cassady, C. C. Spencer and C. E. Beatley. 
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t head table: D. Follows, Secretary; C. N. Sayen, Presi- 
dent; C. C. Jackson, Technical Secretary 


1, as president of the International 
ederation of Air Line Pilots Associa- 
ons, presided at all conference ses- 
ons, so could not function as a mem- 
er of the ALPA delegation on the 
mference floor. Each evening, the 
\LPA group met in Mr. Sayen’s room 
yr a short discussion of the progress 
f particular work of special interest 
» ALPA at the conference. 


Keynote Address 

Mr. Sayen, in his keynote address 
) the conference on the morning of 
March 14, stated that he wanted to 
eiterate some of the remarks made at 
he 10th Annual Conference and to 
nlarge upon them. 

He said, “Last year I indicated that 
here was a challenge to each member 
ssociation of this conference and to 
the Federation to establish the pilot’s 
position within the aviation industry so 
; to maintain his authority and re- 
sponsibility. That is even more true 
today as a result of IFALPA’s success- 
ful activities during the past year. In 
Montreal I pointed out that we must 
have an effective representing organiza- 
tion, capable of obtaining the view- 


IFALPA Delegation outside Comune, 
Rome's City Hall. 


point of the majority of the pilots and 
that we must have the machinery for 
effectively presenting these views. I 
will have more to say on the question 
of pilot authority a little later. 

“During the past year our organiza- 
tion has made the greatest contribu- 
tion to the industry in the technical 
field of any time in its history. We 
have had technical representatives at 
different international meetings ap- 
proximately one-half of the time dur- 
ing the past year. Somehow, we have 
to get more pilot representatives in 
the work at IFALPA, train them, and 
then utilize them for relieving the bur- 
den on the handful of old reliables, 
and for meeting the demands for 
IFALPA’s participation in those areas 
where we simply cannot now supply 
qualified manpower.” 


Two Questions 

In discussing the work of IFALPA, 
the president reminded the conference 
delegates that at the preceding con- 
ference he had asked two questions: 

>» Are the requirements of our job 
and the things we are being asked to 
do reasonable? 

and 

» Are the tools furnished us with 
which to do the job, adequate? 

He pointed out that IFALPA has, 
during the past year and will continue 
in the future, to test each new prob- 
lem, each new process, or each new 
product by asking these two questions. 
He further indicated that past experi- 
ence has shown that all too frequently 
the answer is negative, and therefore 
the pilots must have a strong repre- 
sentative organization, which can make 
not only a sound evaluation of the 
issue, but furnish to the users all pos- 
sible social and technical information 
for aiding in obtaining a proper solu- 
tion to the problem. 


Pilot's Status 
Mr. Sayen pointed out that one of 
the problems facing pilots on an inter- 
national basis was, that there must be 


a 


Capt. C. C. Spencer and Capt. L. H. Mouden, author of 


this article, during Rome meeting. 


established by international convention, 
the exact status of the authority and 
prerogative of a pilot. While he con- 
sidered that eventually such an inter- 
national convention would be held to 
resolve this particular issue, he outlined 
the steps that IFALPA should take in 
the interim in attempting to establish 
the authority and prerogative of the 
pilots through direct dealing by mem- 
ber associations with their national 
governments. He elaborated on the 
need for increased activity on the part 
of IFALPA in the field of social and 
industrial work relative to pilot prob- 
lems. 

In closing, the president sum- 
marized the scope of IFALPA’s activ- 
ities during the last year and pointed 
out that in many instances the discour- 
aging factor had been the lack of 
finances and of pilot representatives for 
adequate coverage. In indicating the 
scope of the work ahead of IFALPA, 
he stated that in order to maintain 
the position that had been obtained, 
it would be necessary for the Federa- 
tion to give consideration to increasing 
not only its activities, but the source 


Official ceremonies by Rome's Mayor, 
marking convention's opening. 








of income for conducting these activ- 
ities at the proper level. 


Resolutions Passed 

The resolutions passed at the 14th 
IFALPA conference fell into several 
general categories. These were in the 
general area of 

» Airworthiness, performance and 
operational problems; 

>» Cockpit requirements; 

» Working conditions; 

> Facilities; 

>» Meteorology and communications; 

» Social and industrial problems; and 

>» Housekeeping and organizational 
issues. 


Prepare For ICAO Conference 

Because the Third Air Navigational 
conference of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO) will be 
held at Montreal in September and 
October, 1956, many of the resolution 
items were concerned with establishing 
IFALPA’s policy relative to particular 
agenda items for the Third Navigation 
conference. A primary intent of the 
ICAO conference is to bring annex 8 
and annex 6 (those annexes dealing 
with airworthiness and operations) up 
to date. The work of the Second Air- 
worthiness panel held in June of 1955 
will be under consideration for adop- 
tion at the ICAO conference; hence 
considerable work was done at the Fed- 
eration’s conference in analyzing the 
work of ICAO’s airworthiness panel, 
the IFALPA representatives’ work, 
‘and in providing directives for those 
IFALPA representatives, who will be 
attending the Third Navigation con- 
ference in Montreal. Because this will 
be the major international aviation 
conference held during 1956, IFALPA 
will be able to put a large portion of 
its time and energy into the very im- 
portant work in preparation for and 
during this ICAO conference. 

IFALPA’s resolutions dealing direct- 
ly with the Third Navigation confer- 
ence agenda items were those about 
airworthiness, such as power plant in- 
stallations, gust criteria, flight control, 
and rolling characteristics, clear air 
gusts, operational control, airworthiness 
of jet aircraft, operational requirements, 
and aircraft navigational lights. Also 
scheduled for consideration at the 
ICAO conference are issues taken up 
at the IFALPA conference on cockpit 
standardization and field of vision from 
the cockpit. It is of interest to note 
that in both these items the work done 
in the United States with the coopera- 
tion of ALPA study groups was con- 
sidered to be the goal for achievement 
by IFALPA. 
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The Right Hand Seat 


Today as commercial aviation en- 
ters the jet era and through the 
fruits of its progress a new genera- 
tion of professional pilots will move 
into the Right Hand Seat. Many 
will accept this seat for granted but 
few will fully appreciate the mag- 
nitude of it, or how it came into 
being. They will, for the most part, 
be uninformed of the history and 
birth of an organization devoted to 
the furtherance and preservation of 
their profession. That history and 
the pains of such birth belong to 
a chosen few who had the ability 
to see from an open cockpit to the 
jet era we now enter. 

To that chosen few and those of 
this age, who devote their time and 
effort, many who are unheralded 
and receive no monetary gain, I say 
thanks, thanks for having made the 
pilot profession what it is today. 


“A New MEMBER OF THE 
RicuHt Hanp SgarT” 











Resolutions 

» Licensing of Ground Engineers: 
The issue of licensing of mechanics or 
ground engineers received due consid- 
eration at this conference in light of 
the developments in various countries 
during the past year. The concept of 
having the certificate held by “ap- 
proved organizations” without the re- 
quirement of the individual mechanic 
holding a particular license is strongly 
disapproved by IFALPA. Results dur- 
ing the past year have indicated that 
the original position taken by IFALPA 
at the 1955 conference was sound, and 
an even stronger resolution condemn- 
ing this practice was passed at the 
1956 conference. It was the consensus 
of the conference that accidents in- 
volving maintenance are often directly 
tied to this problem and as such, must 
be given close consideration in order 
that all available information is dis- 
seminated to all interested parties. 

» Accidents: Accidents, their inves- 
tigation, and pilot interrogation is a 
subject of constant amazement to 
ALPA members, who are familiar with 
the freedom of access to accidents and 
hearings of ALPA-accredited accident 
representatives, and of the cooperation 
that exists in the United States be- 
tween the pilots, government repre- 
sentatives, and the air carriers relative 
to accident investigations. In no other 
country in the world does this cooper- 
ation exist, and in the majority of 
countries pilots are not permitted ac- 
cess to the scene of the accident, 


whereas in other countries, it is con- 
sidered as pilot participation when they 
are permitted to be present as ob- 
servers at the hearing. Three different 
resolutions dealt with accident inves- 
tigation, accidents involving mainten- 
ance, or pilot interrogation followin: 
an accident. 

» Working Conditions: Subjects fa!!- 
ing under working conditions include: 
the recommendations to ICAO rel: 
tive to reviewing the requirements o 
annex 6, chapter 9.2, and stressing t: 
member states that crew complement: 
should be determined after taking int: 
account many factors, including: 

1. Type of aircraft; 

2. Equipment, accessories, etc. in 
stalled in aircraft; 

3. Route flown; 

4. Range, fuel capacity and fuel 
reserve of aircraft; 

5. Meteorological minimum con- 
sideration, en route destination and 
alternate; 

6. En route communication, navi- 
gational aids and procedures; 

7. Crew flight time limitations; 

8. Crew rest facility. 


Flight Time Limitations 

IFALPA also resolved the earliest 
possible adoption of a single standard 
of flight time limitations, with the ul- 
timate goal of 8 hours of flight deck 
duty maximum during any 24-hour 
period unless adequate rest provisions 
have been made prior to completion 
of such flight duty; that all member 
associations attempt to bring their 
flight time limitations within these 
standards at the earliest possible time; 
and that they direct attention to in- 
creased fatigue resulting from the 
problem of “rest rhythm” and of night 
flying. 

On-Duty Time 

The on-duty time hours were re- 
viewed and the “flying hours and fa- 
tigue” resolution passed at Dublin in 
1949 was revised and modernized in 
light of the information resulting from 
the international operations. Again the 
IFALPA goal is to achieve those values 
that ALPA has been able to effect in 
domestic and international operations. 


Visual Watch 

The Federation considered that the 
importance of maintaining a good vis- 
ual watch at all times is very definitely 
associated with working conditions and 
work loads, and therefore stated that 
adequate provisions for sufficient tim« 
for pilots to maintain a good visua! 
watch is a pertinent factor in deter- 
mining the crew complement of any 
aircraft. 
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PILOT 


» Facilities: Resolutions dealing with 
facilities utilized by the pilots with the 
primary emphasis on ground facilities, 
included one expressing concern over 
the simultaneous take-off and landing 
on parallel runways with spacing of 
less than 5000 feet, and another sup- 
porting the development of improved 
runway lighting and marking to elim- 
inate the “black hole” area over the 
runway, which confronts the pilot in 
the final stages of landing under condi- 
tions of poor visibility or at night. 

The accurate measurements of run- 
way visual range was given serious con- 
sideration with IFALPA urging the im- 
plementation of mandatory runway 
visual range limitations at air fields 
where its measurement is of proven 
reliability and accuracy, while pressing 
for further developments of planned 
visual range measurements, meteorol- 
ogy, communications, etc. 

>» Communications and Meteorology: 
The conference asserted that advance- 
ments particularly in the field of 
HF/RT, have not kept pace with air- 
craft development and procedure and 
that where it is not possible for the 
pilot to communicate with little or no 
distraction from the prime function of 
piloting aircraft, and with little or no 
fatigue, that an additional crew mem- 
ber shall be carried and assigned ex- 
clusively to communication duty. 


SELCAL System Urged 


The sentiment was expressed that 
it was possible, under certain condi- 
tions, and with certain equipment, for 
the pilot to conduct the communica- 
tions, but that sufficient emphasis had 
not been placed upon utilization of 
communications equipment that put 
a minimum of distraction and fatigue 
on the pilot. It was urged that a se- 
lective calling system, commonly known 
as SELCAL, be installed on all aircraft 
engaged in international operations 
and a suitable procedure for its use 
be established where practicable. 

Closely related to these subjects is 
that of radio communication failure 
procedures. The conference recognized 
the complications involving ATC pro- 
cedures in the event of a radio failure, 
and noted that some of these difficul- 
ties are inherent in the system of par- 
tial clearances at cruising altitudes 
should the radio communications fail- 
ure occur soon after takeoff. They took 
steps to again point out the non- 
implementation by some states of the 
procedures quoted in annex 11, para. 

5, whereby an aircraft should, prior to 
takeoff, receive a clearance to the point 
of first intended landing, and urging 
nat ICAO take such steps as are pos- 
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sible to secure the full implementation 
of above procedures for international 
operation. 


Endorse ICAO Alphabet 

The Federation also endorsed and 
accepted the new revised ICAO alpha- 
bet in recognizing that a universal 
standard alphabet is necessary for the 
exceptional cases where language dif- 
ficulty makes normal speech impos- 
sible, and urged that member organiza- 
tions examine their procedures to elim- 
inate the unnecessary phonetics as soon 
as possible, and that ICAO continue 
study on an international language for 
aviation with particular reference to a 
realistic approach to emergency pro- 
cedures. 

IFALPA’s participation in the work 
of the recent ICAO panel on vertical 
separation was reviewed. The work of 
this panel showed up the alarming 
magnitude of the errors of the pressure 
altimeter system. The Federation voted 
full support of the recommendations 
made to the Air Navigation Commis- 
sion by the ICAO Vertical Separation 
panel. These recommendations were: 

1) Adoption of a standard test 
procedure for pressure altimeters; 

2) Standardized correction for 
static pressure system error; 

3) More careful use of pressure 
datum for vertical separation pur- 
poses; and 

4) The use of automatic pilot in 
height control. 


» Social Problems and Industrial 
Relations: Since its organization, the 
technical problems facing IFALPA 
have seemed to require prior consid- 
eration—partially due to the urgency 
of the problem and partially to the 
financial ability of the young Federa- 
tion. As some of the technical issues 
are being handled more expeditiously 
and with IFALPA’s position firmly es- 
tablished within ICAO, the need for 
greater attention to the social and in- 
dustrial problems of IFALPA members 
has become prevalent. While it is ex- 
tremely difficult at times to determine 
where the line lies between the social 
problems of the group and between the 
working conditions or individual prob- 
lems of the pilots, it has become evi- 
dent that IFALPA, in order to increase 
its own strength, must give more con- 
sideration to those problems of a social 
nature which confront member organ- 
izations. 


International Interpretation 
Resolutions of this nature included: 
» Authority and prerogative of the 

pilot and 
> Interrogation of pilots following 
an accident. 


It was the agreement of the Fed- 
eration that this must ultimately be 
handled by an international conven- 
tion on the legal status of the aircraft 
commander, as explained in Mr. Say- 
en’s opening remarks. Nevertheless, it 
was the desire of the conference for 
member organizations to utilize all 
available means to impress upon some 
national governments the need for sat- 
isfactory legislation, and that where 
presently satisfactory national legisla- 
tion does exist, to point out that it 
does not extend evel the national 
boundaries. 

This subject, like accident investiga- 
tion, is of international importance to 
the pilots of those air carriers, which 
operate into so many different coun- 
tries. It was pointed out by Captain 
Peter E. Bressey, British European Air- 
ways, that in all probability no flight 
that he would ever command would 
not be involved in the international 
aspects of these problems. 


Urge ILO Section 

The Federation encourages the es- 
tablishment of a Civil Aviation Sec- 
tion of the International Labor Or- 
ganization inasmuch as it considers 
many problems, particularly those rela- 
tive to pensions, flying hours, fatigue 
and crew complement are matters of 
prime importance to pilots. The Fed- 
eration is appealing to the governing 
body of the International Labor Or- 
ganization to reconsider the method of 
securing workers’ representation to the 
conference, with a view to securing 
more adequate representation of work- 
ers’ interests, both on the industrial 
and geographical basis. 


Need For Pension Systems 

IFALPA is pointing out to the op- 
erators the necessity of making pro- 
visions for pensions for pilots to pro- 
vide social security on forced early re- 
tirement from flying duty, and where 
such facilities are not provided and 
until such time as they are, the Fed- 
eration resolves that, as an alternative, 
the operators should attempt to pro- 
vide employment in a ground position 
in order that a pilot would have a 
fixed income if compelled to give up 
flying duty through failure to meet the 
rigid physical requirements. 


Social Industrial Fields 

It was considered that there is need 
for extending the activities of the Fed- 
eration in the social and industrial 
field. It should be responsible for co- 
ordinating and distributing information 
relative to conditions of service. It 
should also serve as a research bureau 
for evaluating such information and 
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providing member organizations with 
the results of such research. Provisions 
were made for the securing of such 
additional assistance as will be neces- 
sary to achieve the above end. 

In order to carry out the needed 
program, the Federation proposed that 
regional vice presidencies be established 
and that such regional vice presidents 
be charged with the stimulation of in- 
terest in IFALPA activities and the 
performance of such other duties as 
are assigned to them by the annual 
conference or the officers of IFALPA. 
The regions for these vice presidencies 
will correspond to the ICAO regional 
areas wherein, in the discretion of the 
conference, the need for a vice presi- 
dent in such area does exist. The vice 
president of such an area does not nec- 
essarily need to reside in the area for 
which he is elected, but should either 
reside in it, operate in it, or possess 
familiarity with that particular region. 
These regional vice presidencies (like 
that of the president and first vice 
president) are non-paying positions and 
it is anticipated that they will be filled 
with those individuals who can do the 
most good for the area involved, and 
not necessarily as a reward to any in- 
dividual for past work. 


Dues Increased 
In anticipation of increased respon- 
sibilities by IFALPA, the Federation 


dues were increased on a sliding scale 
basis rating from 8/6d ($1.19) per 
capita for organizations with less than 
1000 members to 6/6d ($0.91) for 
those organizations with over 4000 
members. The technical secretary’s sal- 
ary was increased a small amount in 
recognition of the value of the techni- 
cal office to the Federation. 

>» Next Conference: Other house- 
keeping action by the Federation re- 
sulted in the establishment of a confer- 
ence date of Wednesday, March 13, to 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957. The 
Twelfth Conference of the Federation 
will be held in Athens, Greece. 


Sayen Re-Elected 

In the annual election of officers, 
C. N. Sayen was re-elected president, 
and Captain Peter E. Bressey of 
BALPA was re-elected vice president. 
Captain Anthony Spooner of BALPA, 
in nominating Mr. Sayen for his fifth 
term as president of IFALPA, stressed 
the tremendous growth in prestige 
of IFALPA, and that President Sayen 
had inaugurated many of the programs 
and procedures that have been initi- 
ated and established during this period 
of time. He also pointed out that, 
inasmuch as IFALPA is literally spread 
over the world and, to some degree, 
loosely built, and cannot present its 
strength in numbers for any particular 
organization, the large degree of suc- 
cess that it has achieved in technical 





C. C. Spencer 


C. C. Spencer, who recently as- 
sumed his duties as Regional Vice 
President of Region I, is a Pan 
American pilot, flying the North 
Atlantic route in a Boeing B-377. 

His previous ALPA activities have 
included service as Safety Chair- 





Know Your Officers 


man, Council Chairman, and MEC 
Chairman. 

Born on June 8, 1911, Capt. 
Spencer started flying in 1925, at 
Casper, Wyoming, while still in 
school. During the years of 1930 
to 1934, he operated a flying school 
and charter service in New Mexico 
and Arizona. In 1937, he joined 
Braniff Airways, following service 
as pilot for an oil company in New 
Mexico. 

In 1942, ALPA’s new Regional 
Vice President joined American Ex- 
port Airlines, which later became 
American Overseas Airlines, and 
then merged with Pan American in 
1950. 

Married for the last 22 years, the 
Spencers have three sons: Charles 
3rd, in college and a licensed pilot; 
William, 15, presently learning to 
fly; and Dana, 12, who according to 
Capt. Spencer, “can’t wait until he 
is old enough to fly.” 

The Spencers live in Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island. 
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matters as well as social issues has re- 
sulted from the personal capabilities 
and prestige of the people representing 
IFALPA, such as has “Clancy” Sayen. 
There was full agreement with Ca; 
tain Spooner’s remarks and the presi 
dent was unanimously re-elected 
acclamation. 


Future Outlook 

The future and continued growth 
IFALPA is certain. The prestige of 
IFALPA has increased in the last year 
to the extent that it is now unable to 
meet all the requests for its participa- 
tion in international aviation activitic 
This need for IFALPA participation 
is now well recognized by the various 
industry organizations on both a do- 
mestic and international basis. If th: 
Federation is to continue functioning 
with maximum effectiveness, it will be 
necessary for it to devise means of sup- 
plying additional experts within the 
various fields from the pilot ranks, in 
order that the benefit of pilot experi- 
ence will be available to those portions 
of industry not acquainted with cockpit 
procedures. 

A major requirement of IFALPA, 
then, becomes one of obtaining more 
pilots willing to sacrifice some of their 
free time and energy in qualifying 
themselves to work on IFALPA proj- 
ects in a specialized field. While the of- 
ficers and technical staff can supply 
much background information, the real 
work must be done by the representa- 
tive pilots themselves, and until such 
time as more pilots are willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility for this work, 
IFALPA is going to be strangled and 
stymied in meeting its responsibilities. 

A second requirement, of course, is 
that of providing more funds for con- 
ducting the work of the Federation. 
There was every indication at this con- 
ference that more and more of the 
member organizations recognized this 
need and had authorized their repre- 
sentatives to vote an increase in as- 
sessments to accomplish the needed 
results. 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
provide pilot representatives, who, 
have, or are willing to equip them- 
selves, with the proper background of 
experience for conducting the needed 
work in these specialized fields by pass- 
ing a resolution. It can only be done by 
educating the pilots as to the need, 
and then by having the individual pilot 
come forth with willingness to work 
toward making both his own pilot or- 
ganization and the International Fed- 
eration of Air Line Pilots Associations 
a truly representative organization of 
professional men in the aviation field. 
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Today's Airport Problems 


To Keep Up With Aviation's Growth, Existing Airport Facilities Are Going To 
Have To Be Expanded As Well As New Ones Built. Here Are Some ALPA Appraisals 


The air transport industry has made 

mendous strides during the decade 
ince World War II. Today there are 
a record number of air line, corpora- 
ion and private planes in the air. The 

mber of air travelers is at an all 
ime high. Air line equipment purchas- 

, programs are going forward full 
team. 

In attempting to evaluate the future, 
here is pretty general agreement in the 
rdustry that Civil Aviation is heading 

only one direction—toward greater 
‘spansion at an even faster pace during 

» next five years. 

You do not have to go much further 

in the equipment buying picture to 

how this trend is shaping up. 
hese are not necessarily replacement 
lanes, but additional equipment an- 
icipated to supplement existing fleets. 
vastern, for example, has 130 large 
lanes on order, which will double its 
et. Capital Airlines has 60 Viscounts 
rdered, with delivery scheduled to be 
completed by the end of this year. 
TWA will have 65 new planes when 
they complete their jet program; Amer- 
ican and United, nearly 100 each. 
Moreover, Local Service lines are or- 
dering faster and more productive 
planes as DC-3 replacements. 

To the operators of the nation’s air- 
ports, this has vital significance. Spe- 
cifically, it means this:. airports are 
going to have about twice as much 
traffic and three or four times as many 
passengers. And what is done or is not 
done in the next few years is going to 
largely determine whether or not we’ll 
be able to do it. 

The Air Line Pilots Association, as 
representative of the daily users of these 
facilities, has some very definite recom- 
mendations to make and discuss. 


Basic Requirements 

The basic requirements of a prac- 
tical and successful airport improve- 
ment program, as envisioned by the 
pilots, are essentially these: 

» Airports capable of handling maxi- 
mum capacity loads that will permit 
Air Traffic Control to function at peak 
e.lectiveness. 

» Adequate approach and runway 
lichting. 
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By T. G. Linnert 
Head, ALPA Engineering & Air Safety Dept. 


>» Improved runways of sufficient 
length and material specifications to 
meet the increasing demand that will 
be made on them. 

>» Obstruction-free areas around air- 
ports. 

» Standardization of airports, facili- 
ties and components. 

» A concentration on removing 
known airport safety hazards near air- 
ports that will reduce fatalities in sur- 
vivable type aircraft crashes. 

Many of these factors are, of course, 
interrelated but for simplicity we will 
review them by category and in se- 
quence. 


Increased Handling Capacity 

The day has certainly come when 
airports are really a vital part of Air 
Traffic Control and their handling ca- 
pacity is directly related to it. Though 
air traffic control improvements are 
definitely necessary, there is consider- 
able feeling that the ATC setup is not 
carrying its capacity traffic load. In 
many instances, the bottleneck is the 
airport where traffic movements are 
being restricted by airport and terminal 
facilities rather than actual ATC limi- 
tations. 

To offset, we are obviously going to 
have to increase airport handling ca- 
pacity. Logically, and not forgetting 
the economics involved, we should at- 
tack this from two approaches: (1) 
Maximum capacity of operations by 
expanding existing facilities; (2) New 
airports. 

Many of our airports have reached 
the saturation point in number of flight 


operations during peak load periods. 
Indications are that many more will 
reach that state soon. 

The saturation level at any airport 
is determined by total facility. It is 
axiomatic that the weak spot in the 
airport setup determines exactly how 
much traffic it can handle. For in- 
stance, if you have a big, new terminal, 
with ample ramp-gate positions but 
only single-runway operations during 
instrument weather conditions, opera- 
tions are necessarily restricted by the 
runway setup. Parallel runways at the 
same airport would approximately 
double operations by permitting de- 
parting aircraft to use one runway, ar- 
rivals the other. Conversely, runway 
capacity can be bogged down by in- 
adequate ramp or taxiing facilities. 

We feel that a wide radius, rounded 
runway turn-off would greatly increase 
the number of operations by reducing 
the time aircraft are on the active run- 
way after landing. 

Because of the many factors deter- 
mining just where the saturation point 
lies, every component of the airport— 
runways, high-speed taxi turn-offs, 
ramp facilities—must be completely in- 
tegrated to maintain a smooth and un- 
interrupted flow of traffic off the air- 
ways and right up to the terminal. 

At some airport locations, there is 
room for this expansion. In these cases, 
the areas which are suitable for expan- 
sion must be “zoned” for this purpose 
immediately, before such areas are built 
up and lost to such use. Where room 
for expansion does not exist, completely 
new airports are the answer. 





Lowen, CAA Administrator. 


266,058. 


Chicago (Midway) 381,737 
Miami 276,729 
New York (La Guardia) 266,058 
Los Angeles 263,516 
Atlanta 246,709 





Midway Again Busiest Airport In 1955 


WASHINGTON—Chicago’s Midway continued to be the busiest airport 
in the country in 1955 for the fourth straight year, according to Charles J. 


Midway airport had 381,737 aircraft movements, or 32,374 more than 
the previous year, to remain well ahead of second-place Miami, which had 
276,/29 movements and La Guardia Airport which is third busiest with 


The top ten busiest airports in the country were as follows: 


Denver 
Charleston, S. C. 
Cleveland 
Washington 
Teterboro 


239,861 
229,557 
226,768 
225,914 
221,637 
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Runways 

Runways, because of the cost and 
land involved, are naturally one of the 
most serious problems. Many runways 
are, at best, marginal with our present 
equipment. They may be absolutely un- 
usable with jets. Not too long ago the 
CAA said, in effect, that this country 
has no single civil airport, or any single 
runway on a civil airport, which could 
accommodate or handle a fully loaded 
intercontinental jet transport. 

Pure jet aircraft are going to need 
approximately twice as much runway 
length for safe operation as present re- 
ciprocating engine aircraft. Drawing 
board specifications for these planes 
call for runway lengths of 10,000 feet 
or more for some operations. Qualified 
industry personnel say very frankly that 
15,000-foot runway considerations at 
metropolitan areas are potentially far 
more realistic for the future. If we fail 
to realize this, we are in for trouble. It 
is true that specifications are drawn 
up for runway length requirements for 
present aircraft and the manufacturers 
meet these specs. However, we have 
not reached the maximum size, speed 
and weights of transport planes. For 
adequacy, airport planning must in- 
clude expansion plans, otherwise we 
will again abruptly come face to face 
with airplanes that have exceeded air- 
ports’ limitations. Air lines investing 
heavily in new aircraft should be per- 
mitted maximum payload benefit and 
not be confronted with need to “off 
load” revenue pounds due to short run- 
ways or obstruction-bound airports. 
- Unless new airport designs include run- 
ways of adequate length for all-weather 
operation at maximum weight, we will 
be wasting funds on already-obsolete 
construction. 


Runway Friction Problem 

Maintaining sufficient friction on 
runways is playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in safe operations with 
today’s fast, heavy transports. While 
reversing “props” are one means of 
preventing an “overshoot” accidcnt, 
there have been several “close calls” 
due to unsymmetrical reversing. With 
unsymmetrical reversing or other causes 
there must be sufficient friction avail- 
able on a wet runway for the nose 
wheel and brakes to assist in maintain- 
ing a directional heading. Brushed con- 
crete runways have proven themselves 
to be of economic value in their length 
of service life and low maintenance 
cost. 

The pilots definitely prefer concrete 
for many excellent reasons. It is inter- 
esting to note that the USAF Strategic 
Air Command has recently stated that 
all SAC airports are to have brushed 
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concrete runways. With their heavy 
equipment, they simply cannot afford 
to have runways getting tacky and soft 
and retarding the acceleration on take- 
off in hot weather. Or, getting slippery 
when there is precipitation, and caus- 
ing a five-million dollar airplane, carry- 
ing a number of valuable men, to go 
sliding off the runway end or side on 
landing. Fuel spillage, which is charac- 
teristic of the turbine engine, it should 
also be pointed out, has a deteriorating 
effect on asphaltic surfaces. 

We are faced with the same prob- 
lem in the immediate future and must 
adopt a similarly sound airport con- 
struction program. Even operators of 
smaller airports will soon have turbine- 
powered aircraft to consider. Some Lo- 
cal Service lines have already ordered 
this type of equipment to replace ob- 
solete planes. Some corporate and pri- 
vate operators are seriously considering 
them. It is felt that though asphalt 
may seem a bit cheaper in initial cost, 
its deterioration and subsequent main- 
tenance costs, plus poor frictional quali- 
ties when wet, may cause the loss of 
valuable planes, let alone lives, making 
it an extremely false choice economi- 
cally in the long run. 

Approach And Runway Lighting 

Lack of adequate approach lights at 
most of our airports is a major short- 
coming. Adequate approach lights, 
ALPA representatives testified at seven 
CAB accident hearings, would have 
prevented the accident. In these seven 
accidents, 71 lives were lost and mil- 
lions of dollars worth of equipment de- 
stroyed over a period of only eight 
years. 

The most important part of any in- 
strument approach is the transition 
from full instrument flight during the 
let-down to the visual approach to 
touchdown. This is why ALPA believes 
that the “Centerline Approach Light- 
ing System” is so important. This sys- 
tem has been proven and accepted sev- 
eral years ago as an industry standard 
due to its safety and economic features. 
Recently the New York Port Authority 
installed the complete ALPA Center- 
line System, including the condenser 
discharge lights which run along 
through fog, smoke and even thin 
stratus cloud conditions. Full recogni- 
tion must certainly be given to the 
marvelous cooperation which the New 
York Port Authority has given ALPA 
in the installation of recommended 
equipment. The Newark and Idlewild 
Airports are very nearly models ALPA 
would like to see used along these lines. 

Runway side-lighting and center- 
runway flush-lighting are tremendously 
important factors in enabling the pilots 


to safely and quickly land their planes 
down and clear the runway for the 
next flight. 


Airport Obstructions 

Obstructions on or near airports are 
of serious concern to everyone. “Close- 
in” hazardous obstructions have caused 
their share of accidents and close cal! 
In most instances, action has _ bee 
remedial rather than preventative. Re- 
cently, at one of our large airports, an 
accident occurred due to an airliner’ 
nose wheel being broken off due to 
striking the airport fence which was 
near the approach end of the runwa, 
After the accident the fence was move: 
and lowered. Some very pertinent ques- 
tions are raised: Why was it so near 
the end of the runway in the first 
place? Why wasn’t it frangible? How 
many other similarly hazardous fence: 
do we have at airports throughout the 
country? 

Another example of a hazardous ob- 
struction: The top of a smokestack 
which was struck by an approaching 
airliner. Luckily, only a few of the 
bricks were knocked off. After the ac- 
cident it was determined that the stacks 
were not used for years and it has now 
been torn down. 

Big advertising signs too close to air- 
ports, runways, and approaches are 
other chronic hazards in the obstruc- 
tion area. 

There is a distinct need for removal 
of all hazards of this nature presently 
surrounding our airports as well as con- 
stant vigilance against the erection of 
new ones. 


Airport Standardization 

There is considerable strong feeling 
that we will not have adequate airport 
development or full utilization until 
there is standardization of facilities at 
airports. Air line, military, corporation 
and private pilots all share this think- 
ing and view it as a necessity if air- 
ports are to attain the maximum num- 
ber of flight operations they can safely 
handle. 

The reasons for standardization are 
very basic: 

> Safety; 

» Complete and economical utiliza- 
tion of an airport’s potential capacity. 

From an air line pilot’s standpoint, 
it is best explained th's way: If, every 
time we descend out of the clouds after 
an instrument approach, we find the 
same type of centerline approach light- 
ing with high intensity condenser dis- 
charge lights running up the approac! 
light chain, find the same threshold 
lighting, runway lights and marking 
the same blue taxiway lights and mark- 
ings, the same type of high speed tay - 
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way turnoffs, etc., it certainly stands to 
reason that we are going to have fewer 
missed approaches, fewer delays in 
clearing the runway and fewer “out- 
of-town” pilots getting mixed up or lost 
trying to find their way to a strange 
terminal. Each of these delays causes 
a slow-down in an airport’s operation, 
is a determining factor in the satura- 
tion point, and can even have serious 
safety consequences. There is little 
doubt that we could conduct a greater 
number of operations more safely if we 
get together and standardize all of the 
components of our airports. 

Besides the benefits in day to day 
operation—the safe and expeditious 
movement of more traffic—standardi- 
zation is distinctly in the national in- 
terest. 

Envision what it would mean to all 
pilots—military, commercial, corporate, 
private— during an emergency or 
enemy attack, if pilots could fly into 
any airport in the country during all- 
weather conditions and find the same 
type of lighting, runways, taxiways, and 
approach components. Think what it 
would mean in the evacuation of a 
disaster area. An airlift of great size 
could be started immediately utilizing 
pilots who were complete strangers. 
With airport standardization, they 
could be called upon to do the job 
under many adverse conditions. Beyond 
the other motivating arguments of good 
business and increased safety, this last 
aspect of standardization is also worthy 
of very serious consideration in plan- 
ning for the future. 


Safety Hazards On Airports 

Safety hazards can and do exist with- 
in the airport boundary itself. These 
hazards, pilots claim, are due to lack 
of “common sense” airport safety re- 
quirements and result in preventable 
accidents occurring all too frequently 
plus the seriousness of survivable type 
accidents being accentuated to the 
point where avoidable fatalities occur. 

In addition to lack of approach and 
runway lights, obstructions, and insuf- 
ficient runway friction, our records, 
which are not 100 per cent complete 
but still adequately representative, 
point up drastic lack of airport safety 
requirements. Some pertinent examples: 

> Lack of runway marking, a mere 
matter of paint, has contributed to sev- 
cral accidents even though all the ex- 
perts studying low visibility landing 
requirements agree on the value of 
good runway marking for accident pre- 
vention. 

» Ditches near runway ends have 
caused the loss of n‘ne lives in eight 
air line accidents over an eight-year 
period. One drainage ditch near the 
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end of runway caused the wreck of two 
air liners and a military plane. The 
ditch was covered over after these ac- 
cidents. Recently, at one of our new 
modern airports during a heavy rain, a 
windshift caused an overshoot accident. 
Fortunately, the pilot succeeded in a 
ground loop just in time to prevent 
plunging into a gully. This gully could 
easily be filled with soil. 

» A difference in the grade between 
the airport level and the runway level 
has caused repeated accidents. In one 
case, a large air liner landed on the 
airport, but approximately 130 feet 
short of the runway. The runway ap- 
proach end had a sharp rise of about 
five feet above the airport soil. The 
landing gear, upon striking this abrupt 
rise, was broken off. The plane burned 
and seven lives were lost. After the ac- 
cident, 2,000 cubic yards of dirt at 50 
cents per yard were used to level the 
runway with the airport. One thousand 
dollars could have prevented the loss of 
seven lives and a million dollar air- 
plane. Six other air liners suffered se- 
vere damage due to striking an abrupt 
rise near the approach runway end 
with only luck preventing fatalities. 

>» Many of our airports still have 
seriously inadequate and often obsolete 
fire-fighting equipment. 


ALPA Actions 

The Air Line Pilots Association is, 
of course, vitally interested in the solu- 
tion of these problems shared by the 
pilots, CAA, ATC, air lines, and mu- 
nicipalities alike. We firmly believe that 
the solution to these problems—great 
in size, serious in scope, and urgent in 
the face of rapid aircraft technocracy 
and air transport growth—lies in mu- 
tual cooperation. This is what ALPA 
is doing in this respect: 

ALPA has established within its or- 
ganization the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion Air Traffic Control Study Com- 
mittee composed of pilot experts and 
specialists in this field. Air Traffic Con- 
trol, as envisioned by ALPA, includes 
not just radar facilities, controllers, and 
push-button equipment, but also physi- 
cal handling facilities at airports. This, 
of course, means runways and their 
lighting; approach, threshold and taxi- 
way lighting; and taxiway and terminal 
design. 

Our ALPA Airport Study Commit- 
tee is presently planning on conduct- 
ing an airport survey. This Committee 
hopes to derive a large amount of in- 
formation from members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Airport Executives 
through a questionnaire which will be 
sent to each Airport Manager. We will 
begin with airports where CAA Con- 
trol Towers and Instrument Approach 


facilities are in operation. As soon as 
possible we will enlarge the scope of 
our survey to include all airports which 
have scheduled air line service. This 
questionnaire will request specific in- 
formation regarding all pertinent com- 
ponents of the airport and will solicit 
any additional information which will 
further enhance the maximum capacity 
of the facility. The whole idea is to find 
what problems are most prevalent in 
airport make-up and what improve- 
ments will be necessary to increase the 
handling capacity of thé airports. 

The same type of questionnaire will 
be sent to Air Line Pilot Safety Com- 
mitteemen who use these airports, to 
get their views and constructive ideas 
for improvements in all factors of the 
ajrports operations. The pilots’ ideas 
will be correlated with those of the 
Airport Managers to form a complete 
picture of each airport’s needs. There 
is no doubt that there will be different 
suggestions submitted by each group 
and the ultimate picture drawn from 
the survey should be a most complete 
and interesting one. As the final pic- 
ture becomes clear, ALPA will send 
to the Airport Manager the complete 
results with recommendations for the 
desired improvements. 

ALPA will welcome requests from 
Airport Managers and Executives to 
send air line pilot safety representatives 
to speak to or work with local commu- 
nities. We have Regional Safety Chair- 
men as well as local safety representa- 
tives on every air line so we will be 
able to send men who are thoroughly 
familiar with each particular airport, 
men who can consult with the Airport 
Manager on the pilots’ view on the 
needs of his locality. This entire pro- 
gram can only be successful by the co- 
operation of all interested parties. 
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Summarizing the airport situation as 
pilots see it: 

» Our present airports are hard 
pressed just to keep up with today’s 
operations, let alone anticipated expan- 
sion, and, in some instances are mar- 
ginal. New airports must be developed 
and our present ones improved and ex- 
panded to safely handle new equip- 
ment as well as traffic demands. 

» Standardization of airport facili- 
ties will probably be ultimately neces- 
sary and should be integrated into an 
overall airport development program. 

» Because of the jet age timetable, 
immediate action is urgent. Some jet 
equipment will be in scheduled opera- 
tion during 1958 and 1959. Even if 
planning begins immediately and con- 
struction starts as soon as possible, air- 


The ‘Aging’ Air 


(Continued from Page 2) 


can easily be remedied with proper 
lenses. Among a small percentage of 
people there is a decline in the acuity 
of distant vision, but this is not marked, 
and, if it occurs, can easily be cor- 
rected. 

In the general populace, the lack of 
auditory perception as one grows older 
is a well known fact. The lower fre- 
quencies are the most important to the 
pilot, as well as to the average person. 
With the advancing age of the older 
pilot, hearing losses may not have such 
a great significance, because those who 
have pronounced losses can adequately 
compensate for them by amplifying the 
source of the sound. 


Correct Reaction 

Turning to the discussion of the in- 
fluence of aging on psychomotor func- 
tions, it has been stated that the effi- 
ciency of manual skills involving motor 
activity and reaction time is influenced 
largely by physiological and anatomical 
changes. It is my personal opinion that 
quick reaction time in the cockpit is 
not too important. It may be to the 
professional ball player, but not so 
much so to the pilot. The important 
thing in the cockpit is not the quick 
reaction time, but the correct reaction 
to a situation. I have been told by 
pilots that, as a result of the experi- 
ence they have gained over the years, 
they never want to do anything quickly 
or suddenly in the cockpit; but, if an 
emergency arises, deal with it deliber- 


port improvement will probably not be 
completely operational before the jets 
are delivered to the air lines. 


» Cities that are desirous of having 
jet schedules must be prepared to 
handle them and to do so, are going 
to have to spend some money very 
quickly on airports. This money shou!d 
be wisely invested by sound plannincz. 

p> It is our sincere belief that pres- 
ently developed airport standards wi’! 
be in operation for many years. Thos: 
who adopt them early will obtain ecx 
nomic benefits from better air tran 
portation service. Those who wait wi 
eventually be required to establish th 
same standards at greater cost due t 
the loss of transportation benefits whic! 
would have accrued from their earlier 
use. 


Line Pilot... 


ately and conclusively, but not hur- 
riedly or without reflection. 

It is my feeling that in dealing with 
the aging pilot the important thing to 
consider is not his chronological age, 
but his functional age. The important 
factor to consider is, can the aging pilot 
perform his regular duties with effi- 
ciency and safety? Chronological age is 
certainly no gauge by which a pilot’s 
efficiency and safety pattern can be 
measured. I know of no group of physi- 
cal, clinical or laboratory tests which 
will determine the chronological or the 
functional age of a pilot; nor can they 
determine how proficient or safe he 
might be. Among pilots, just as among 
the general populace, there is a great 
differential in the functional decline of 
individuals, as they grow older. This 
process of functional decline is one of 
individual adaptation and should be 
dealt with on an individual basis. 

The older pilot is a very valuable 
asset to his company. The older pilot 
has been exposed to the elements for 
a long time. He knows his airplane 
thoroughly. He has flown repeatedly 
under almost every conceivable condi- 
tion. He knows almost instinctively 
whether to turn back, or to continue 
on course. An older pilot, who is men- 
tally and physically alert, who is well 
versed in the operation of his aircraft, 
is certainly much more safe than the 
younger and more inexperienced pilot, 
who might have had difficulty in check- 
ing out, and whose judgment and ac 
tion in an emergency might be ques- 
tionable. 
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Slight Deterioration 

[he deterioration of various abilities 
of the average pilot, as he grows older, 
is slight. There will be some pilots, 
however, who will encounter serious 
functional limitations. In this respect 
pilots are no different from average 
people. In any cross section of human- 
ity there will be those who will have 
the good fortune to enjoy long lasting 
functional abilities, and also those who 
suffer the misfortune to have these 
abilities curtailed prematurely. I be- 
lieve that pilots on the whole will de- 
cline in their functional abilities less 
rapidly and in smaller numbers than 
those in other groups, because the origi- 
na physical fitness of pilots is superior 
in quality. 


Stresses Maturity 

\s pilots grow older they can com- 
pensate for the physical changes that 
come with age. Some functional ca- 
pacities may decline, while others may 
imorove. The aging pilot has had years 
of flying experience and for this wealth 
of experience there is no substitute. 
Over the years the aging pilot has ma- 
tured in accuracy, skill, judgment, en- 
durance and precision. 

Vhen I get on an airplane, if I can 
get a look at the captain, I like to see 
the lined face and his gray hair. If he 
does not possess the latter, I'd just as 
soon look at a bald head. The lined 
face and the gray hair indicate to me 
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he is a pilot of great experience, a good 
person to entrust yourself to, if the 
going gets rough. 

In discussions like this we have re- 
ferred to them as “the problem of the 
aging pilot.” To my way of thinking, 
the aging pilot, who has withstood the 
ravages of disease, who over the years 
has maintained his functional capabili- 
ties, is no problem. He is a very valu- 
able piece of human equipment. Far 
from being a problem, he is almost a 
blessing. 


Realistic Schedules... 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the time needed to sell the seats of 
“no-shows,” late-arriving limousines de- 
layed by ground traffic, passengers who 
insist on one last kiss, and most impor- 
tant, the vagaries of the weather. 

The association also states that “the 
scheduled flight times are within the 
demonstrated operating performance of 
the aircraft’s normal cruising speed.” 
It adds that “most delays are not 
caused by deficiencies in present sched- 
ule flight times and so extending sched- 
ules would do little to remedy their 
basic causes.” 

The Pilots Association is pressing for 
a regulation that would require sched- 
ule completion 75 per cent of the time. 
The airlines generally are opposed to 
any such rule, holding that the indus- 
try’s desire to foster public goodwill is 
alone sufficient to bring needed sched- 
ule changes. Moreover, the carriers say, 
passengers must be happy with current 
service since only one in every 12,000 
passengers complains to them about 
failures to match the timetable. 

The CAB reports that about 15 
per cent of travelers’ complaints, rang- 
ing from beefs about snippy steward- 
esses to lost baggage, involve schedules. 
But the total of such complaints is 
small. 

On Capitol Hill 

The issue has reached Capitol Hill 
where a House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee was recently 
asked by the pilots’ group to set up 
civil penalties for inaccurate schedul- 
ing. The union, which feels the CAB 
is dragging its feet on the issue, first 
raised the schedule question in 1954 
during its dispute with American Air- 
lines over the elapsed flying time for 
non-stop transcontinental hops. 

The Board that year told American 
and two coast-to-coast carriers—Trans 
World and United—that it would ex- 
pect them to complete such schedules 
75 per cent of the time. This was not a 
formal ruling, though, and has since 
been replaced by the proposed 65 per 
cent yardstick. 
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